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IN THE 



D 



IPPINES. , 



*^'The Filipinos ake Capable of Self-Government." 

I. {General Merritt.) 

AND 

**-Far better Qualified for Self- Government than 
THE Inhabitants of Cuba/' _, 

{Admiml Demey,) 



Now that the question of the Philippines is reaching a climax, 
that the expansionists are endeavouring to do their best to libel the 
Filipinos, by asserting that the recognition of the Filipino National 
Government will mean to leave the Islands to anarchy, and that 
Mr. Senator Foraker pretends that without military occupation the 
Philippines will be subject to the risk of disorder, anarchy, misrule 
and mobrule, while they may still be unfit for self-government, it is 
time to recall the opinions of the two Americans commanding the 
sister services of the United States forces sent to Manila, General 
Merritt and Admiral Dewey, the proceedings of the American 
authorities in Manila, and the grievances of the natives in conse- 
quence of the rough treatment to which they were subjected. 
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On the 2nd of October, ^BgS, at Marseilles, on board the S^S. \ 
Arcadia, the correspondent of the " New York Herald " put in the \ 
mouth of General Merritt the following statement : ) 

''It is a' pure falsehood the story spread by the Spanish and \ 
Pro-Spanish press to the effect that the Philippine population is i 
hard to «;overn. The Filipinos are not difficult to govern. Inspitie-of \ 
mis-government they are still quite tractable. - . ';. "' 

THEY HAVE BEEN GROSSLY MIS-REPRESENTED. 

The men are obedient and aOfectionate ; the women deeply interested ; 
in their domestic duties. '^ 

I did not meet Aguinaldo, but I have been told that he was ] 
troublesome and arrogant before my arrival : however,, 

HE GAVE ME NO TROUBLE," 

On the following Monday the same newspaper announced that 
General Merritt arrived that day in Paris from Manila, and 
attributed to him these further remarks : 

" The Filipinos impress me very favorably; I think a great 
injustice has been done to the native population. I have found 
the Filipinos thoroughly susceptible to good treatment, . and I am 
certain that they would always prove grateful in return for fair 
dealing. 



in general points of character to the natives of kindred people in 
any other part of the World. 

THEY ARE MORE CAPABLE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT THAN I THINK 

THE Cubans are. 

They are certainly a very tractable people ; they are very kind in 
their disposition,^ and, as I have said, appreciative of good treat- 
ment. The Filipinos, as a race, have a good deal of Malay blood 
in them, some Chinese, and, possibly, some Japanese : they are 
quick to learn, are great imitators, and in this respect exhibit many 
of the characteristics of the Chinese : they are capable of improve- 
ment. They are really much attached to their own native priests : 
they are considered to be good Catholics. They have lawyers and 
doctors, and men of kindred professions, who stand well in the 
community, and 



BEAR FAVORABLE COMPARISON WITH THOSE OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 

They are dignified, courteous and reserved. If they mixed 
with some of our Western Nations, I am satisfied that they^would 
greatly, change in all respects."' 



II. 

Notwithstanding these exceptional qualities, Generals Merritt 
and Anderson experienced some friction with the Filipinos, who 
complained of their conduct to the British Minister in Siam, 
Mr. John Barrett, on the later passing through Hong Kong. 
Mr. Barrett replied that 

HE RECOGNIZED THE GOOD FAITH OF THE FILIPINOS, 

and did not hesitate to commend their appeal as an honest 
expression of Filipino sentiment. The said appeal was couched 
in the following terms : 

'* We, the representatives at Hong Kong of our countrymen 
otthe Philippines, appeal to the great good judgment of President 
McKinley and the spirit of fairness and justice of the American - 
people, as always shown in their regard for the petitions of the 
weak and oppressed. 

*' While the fate of the Islands is still undecided, and w^e are 
doing all in our power 

TO PREVENT A CONFLICT 

between the Americans and Filipinos, waiting patiently for the 
conclusion of the Paris Conference, .we implore the intervention 
of the President, supported -by the will of the people, to 
put ' an end to the slights shown to our leaders, officials, 
soldiers and people, by some of the American military and 
naval authorities and soldiers. , We do not wish to do 
Admiral Dewey and General Otis wrongs, and we presume that 
reports under press censorship will be sent broadcast, as they have 
been sent hitherto, alleging that all the mistakes made are ours, 
and that the Americans are treating us most kindly, but we must 
tell the truth for the best interests of both parties, depending on 
the American President and people to see that justice is done. 



** Our leaders, Aguinaldo especially, having full confidence in 
our ultimately receiving justice from America, have compelled the 
Filipinos to quietly submit, but now complaints are being heard 
on every side, and are becoming too strong to go unheeded. 
What have we done that we should experience unfriendly treat- 
ment ? Are the Americans our friends ? The tension becomes 
greater daily, and any moment a shot may be fired by an irresponsi- 
ble American or Filipino soldier. The same thus started can only 
be quenched in the blood of those dear to us both. 

** Wc beseech the American President and people to help us 
to control our own countrymen, by directing the United States 
officials at Manila to temper their actions with friendship, justice, 
and fairness. We suggest that Admiral Dewey, General Otis and 
General Merritt, in Paris, be asked — first, whether, from the com- 
mencement of the hostilities to the present time, Aguinaldo and the 
Filipinos under him have not acceded to every request of the 
American officials? Secondly, when Manila was captured, 
although the Filipinos had driven the Spaniards into Manila, 
completely investing the city, occupying some of the roads 
commanding the port and approaches to Manila in advance of the 
Americans, were, the Filipinos not entirely ignored, and not even 
notified in time of the intention of the Americans' attack or informed 
of the part they were expected to play, even if that part was to 
stand aside ? Thirdly, when the Filipinos, seeing the intention to 
attack, 

WENT TO THE' ASSISTANCE OF THE AMERICANS, 

were they not stopped by an armed body and faced about, instead of 
being informed by a friendly and peaceful request that they were not 
wanted ? This unexpected action would have placed the Americans 
between two fires — the Spanish and Filipinos— if shots had been 
exchanged in the excitement of the moment,and had n6t the Filipinos 
then restrained themselves and obeyed the Americans, although 
deprived of the fruits of victory and of participation in the final 
triumph, after fighting all the way to the very walls, and bearing the 
brunt of a three months' campaign. Fourthly, when, after remaining 
one month in the outskirts of the city, where they had been stopping 
quietly in garrison, were they not ordered away, and did they not 
cheerfully obey, although they had no assurances from the 
Americans that they would not give back to the Spaniards the 
Manila posts which had been vacated ; and when they had been 
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located for months still further out, were they not then ordered to 
retire even beyond the suburbs of the city, where no quarters or 
shelters existed for the troops, and supplies were difficult to obtain ; 
and did they not then again obey, although, even in the event of a 
Spanish re-occupation, they would have been no better off than at 
the beginning of the campaign ? Fifthly, can the cruel allegations 
they would murder, loot, steal, and commit incendiarism, if given 
a free hand, be supported, when they conducted their campaign 
throughout Luzon, capturing all the important points outside 
Manila, 

taking and treating with huimanity thousands of 
Spanish prisoners 

without being guilty of such acts beyond what accompanies 
any military campaign as the work of irresponsible camp followers ? 
Sixthly, we beg that the American officials be asked also if all the 
Americans visiting the Filipino headquarters at Malolos, travelling 
in the interior, visiting camps and lines, and seeking favours of our 
officials, were not uniformly treated with politeness and in a friendly 
manner. 

'* We invite the consideration of other points. Ground- 
less and harmful rumours are being constantly circulated by 
Spanish sympathisers with the malcontents, and are often believed 
without investigation. Our protests were not heeded. Ail our 
launches were seized, because of foolish rumours that we would 
attack the Americans. We asked for an explanation, and sought 
to recover our launches, but were not even given an answer. Our 
enemies were delighted, and thus further rumours were encouraged. 
Should not some logical reason other than mere report be given 
for suddenly seizing our property ? In Manila the Spaniards, the 
late enemies of the Americans, were shown every consideration, but 

THE -Filipinos, their friends, and allies, were often 

TREATED AS ENEMIES. 

Does this satisfy the American ideas of justice ? 

*• The Filipino people cannot understand it. although their 
leaders tell them not to protest and all will end well. We are 
asked by the Americans to restrain our people, to avoid any out- 
break pending the decision of the Peace Commission. This we will 
gladly do, but we beg that similar instructions be given to the 
Americans by the Washington Government. 
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'' From the begining of the relations, when Aguinaldo was urg 
in Singapore and Hong Kong to return to Cavite and assist the 
Americans until Manila fell, we acted under the advice and know- 
ledge of the American, officials. During that time we conquered all 
Luzon outside Manila, and were informally recognised and 
encouraged by the Americans ; but when Manila was captured, and 
the chief end obtained, we were no longer recognised, and were 
even treated as untrustworthy. Is thisjust ? We can only 
attribute the sudden change from friencfly .encouragement and 
co-operation to the orders from • Washington to the officials at 
Manila to avoid compromising the. American Government, by any 
recognition of the Filipinos or their Government. They endeavoured 
to carry out these instructions literally, believing that it was their 
proper course to ignore the Filipinos entirely, losing sight of their 
former friendly intercourse and assistance, and of the assurances 
which the American officials made to our leader. General Aguinaldo, 
who in turn commuaidated the same to his followers. 

" In concluding our humble but earnest appeal to the President 
and people of the great American Republic, we wish to emphasise 
our absolute confidence in him and them, to make it plain that our 
protests are not prompted by any feehng of animosity, but are 
directed against the conditions existing in Manila, and not against 
the American Government or people ; to acknowledge our gratitude 
to the American arms for destroying the Spanish power in the 
Philippines, and permitting the return of Aguinaldo ; and to express 
a hope that America will stand by her determination not to return 
the Islands to Spain. W^e wait the arbitrament of the Peace 
Commission, for whose good judgment we have profound respect, 
with even greater interest than the Americans, because it concerns 
our native land, our happiness, our freedom, and our homes. In 
the meantime, we pray for peace and a perfect understanding with 
the Americans." 



III. 

General Merritt forgot his previous statements, and endeavoured 
to rebuke the Filipinos in the words contained in the following 
interview : — 

" It was impossible to recognise the ins'irgents I made it a point 
not to do so, as I knew it would lead to complications. I think 
Admiral Dewey after my arrival pursued the same course. 



WHAT WAS DONE BEFORE IS NOT FOR ME TO COMMENT ON. 

I purposely did not recognise Aguinaldo nor his troops, nor did I use 
them in any way. Aguinaldo did not ask to see me until ten days after 
my arrival. After that I was too much occupied to see him. In 
talking to the leading FiUpinos I told them that the United States 
had no promises to make, but that they might be assured that the 
Government and people of the United States would treat them fairly. 
This because the United States was in the habit of dealing fairly with 
all struggling peopk, and not because I had been authorised to say 
anything of the kind. We purposely gave the insurgents no notice 
of the attack on Manila, because we did not need their co-operation 
and did not propose to have it. We were moved by the fear that 
they might loot, plunder, and possibly murder. Aguinaldo's men 
and subordinate leaders, in conversing with American officers, would 
frequently say that they intended to cut the throats of all the 
Spaniards in Manila. Aguinaldo hi nselfwrote a letter complaining 
that the Filipinos had been denied their share of the booty. What- 
ever he may have meant by that, I took no notice of this letter, 
nor do I think the subject now raised in a matter for discussion 
between Aguinaldo and any representative of the American 
Government." 



IV. 

Sehor Agoncillo, the representative of the Filipino National 
Government, answered General Merritt in the following terms : — 
/•General Merritt does not deny the facts contained in the Filipino 
appeal, but, on the contrary, it may be gathered that this appeal is 
the natural outcome of his own policy, which is similar to that 
observed towards the Filipinos by their late masters, the Spanish. 
I think that no importance ought really to be attached to the 
General's statements, because he confessed that he had not been 
authorised to say anything as to promises, nor as to the form of 
government to be established in the Pnilippines. General Merritt 
said that it was impossible to recognise the insurgents, but he con- 
fessed that Adniiral Dewey pursued the same course only after 
General Merritt's arrival, which proves that recognition was made 
before the fact of his declining to comment on it. The blame of 
such I ecognition he puts on the shoulders of Admiral Dewey, and 
nothing is forthcoming to show that President McKinley disap- 



proved of the action of the latter. General Merritt boasts of his 
repeated refusal to receive General Aguinaldo, or to take any notice 
of his letters. Admiral Dewey, however, constantly received 
General Aguinaldo on board his flagship with full military honours. 
General Anderson, commander of Cavite, attended the reception 
in the Rizal Athenaeum, and General Green, during the voyage 
from Hong Kong to San Francisco on board the American trans- 
port Chma, treated me with the greatest consideration. " He always 
allotted me the place of honour, as the official and legal represen- 
tative of the National Government of the Philippine Republic. 
Furthermore, President Mc Km ley, -.attended by one of the Under- 
Secretaries of the Foreign Depa^rtnient, received me with every 
courtesy at the White House. In respect to General Merritt s- 
statement that he did not recognise either Aguinaldo or his troops, 
and that he purposely gave no notice of the attack on Manila, I 
may mention that Aguinaldo had previously to that established his 
Government and controlled the whole Island of Luzon without 
opposition from General Merritt. Indeed, on the contrary, the 
local American authorities entered info arrangements such as are 
accepted by the equity of nations between the authorities and 
officials of tA'o different States. Prrhaps General Merritt did not 
need the co-operation of the Filipino troops, but he forgets that 
Admiral Dewey supplied Aguinaldo, on the arrival cf the latter at 
Cavite, with 150 rifles to commence operations against the Spanish 
army, and that Aguinaldo was implored by the Commander of the 
^'Petrel," by the Consuls of Singapore, Hong Kong and Manila, and 
by other officers, to lead the natives against the Spaniards in com- 
bination with the American forces and with that object in view, he, 
with seventeen of his staff, was taken from Hong Kong to Manila 
in an American transport. To pretend that the American army was 
solely responsible for the so-called conquest of Manila and Cavite 
and to refuse the Filipino troops their share of that work is unfair 
and the reverse of the truth. 

"Senor Agoncillo indignantly denies the suggestions of looting 
or outrages by the Filipinos. Such accusations, he says, are simply 
baseless. The first act of Admiral Dewey was to deliver to 
Aguinaldo the prisoners taken by the Americans in the battle of the 
Bay of Manila. Before the arrival of General Merritt, the insur- 
gents were in possession of the whole province of Cavite and a 
portion of Luzon. After his arrival they continued their conquest, 
and secured victories both in Luzon and in Bisayas. Although 
they now have in their posses=:ion 14,000 prisoners, they never loot, 
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plunder, or murder anyone, but, on the contrary, they have always 
strictly observed the rules of war, in conformity with the principles 
of modern civilisation, and never failed to do everything in accor- 
dance with humanitarian principles. General Merritt's honesty 
should debar him from attributing to General Aguinaldo, the loyal 
ally of America, a claim on the part of the Filipinos for a share of 
the booty. His reference to the Filipinos as children is a simple 
echo of the Spanish saying, and he, like the Spaniards, may 
discover his error too late. Now that the Spaniards are defeated 
they are convinced of the great historical mistake which caused the 
war carried on by Aguinaldo since 1896. The competence of the 
natives to govern finds full evidence in the present Administration, 
and in the Jaw, order, and morality w^hich prevail in the districts 
now under control. 



V. 

We read in the -Morning Post of November 21st, 1898 : 
^'THE FILIPINO LEADERS. 



" TO THE EDITOR OF THE * MORNING POST.' 

** Sir, — I have read in your newspaper the important state- 
ments of the American General Merritt respecting the recognition 
of the Filipino Insurgents. He says : ' that in talking to the leading 
Filipinos he told them that the United States had no promises to 
make ; ' that * it was impossible to recognise the Insurgents ; ' that 
he * thinks Admiral Dewey after his (General Merritt's) arrival 
pursued the same course ; ' and that * what was done before is not 
for him to comment on.' By these statements, instead of denying 
that the promises were made and that the recognition of the Insur- 
gents was a fait accompli, General Merritt confirms it, as made 
previous to hisariival. In fact, his utterances are a strong censure 
of Admiral Dewey, the only gallant officer who has acted fairly in 
the Philippine Campaign, and a public exhibition of his disagree- 
ment with the policy adopted by the said Admiral, who, we must 
suppose, acted in accordance with the instructions of his Govern- 
ment. General Merritt also affirms that the American Army * pur- 
posely gave the Insurgents.no notice of the attack on Manila,' ai^d 
he * was moved by the fear that the Insurgents might loot, plunder, 
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and possibly murder.' He also states that he was told (remark well, 
he never heard it from the Insurgents themselves) Aguinaldo's men 
and subordinate Leaders frequently said they, intended to cut the 
throats of all the Spaniards in Manila. I beg to refute such insults 
against the very Allies of the American Army, whose Leader, 
General Aguinaldo, was received on board the American Flagship 
after his conquest of the Province of Cavite with the full Military 
honours due to a victorious General who was fighting on behalf of 
the Stars and Stripes. No Filipino Leader has ever said that he 
intended to cut anyone's throat. If they ever thought of doing so 
they could start on fourteen thousand Spanish prisoners, which they 
then and now have. As a Filipino Insurgent I appeal to your 
honour for the publication of this disclaimer. — Yours, etc., 

^'F. MADRIGAL. 



VI. 

Here is the paragraph published by nearly all the press of 
America : — 

*' Admiral Dewey has a much higher opinion of the PhiHppine 
people and their capacity for self-government than is generally 
supposed. The P^iiipinos-.of the northern group, meaning by that, 
first, the people qn the lir^Jand of Luzon, and, after that, in order, 
Cebu, Panay, Leite, Mindoro, and Samar, are, as a rule, intelligent, 
practical and 

! ! ! FAR BETTER QUALIFIED FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT THAN 
THE INHABITANTS OF CUBA.^l ! ! 

"Admiral Dewey' is as familar with the qualifications of the 
Cubans in this respect as almost any naval officer, having had 
personal experience with the people." 

" Admiral Dewey considers it absolutelv necessary that a first 
class Statesman be sent to Manila to throughly investigate the 
situation and toascertain the aspirationsof the Filipino Republicans." 

(New York Herald, December 2gth, 1898.) 

We must record now, after tliese angry polemics, the fair action 
taken by President McKinley, which is equivalent to a judgment 
after hearing both parties and their qualified witnesses. 
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General Merritt has been recalled from his post of Captain 
General of the Philippines, and his ability and services dispensed 
with. - A commission has been appointed to report, according to 
Admiral Dewey's suggestion. 

HONOUR TO AMERICA. 

" The Filipinos are Capable of Self-Government." — 

General Merritt. 
and 

•' Far Better Qualified foi^elf Government than the Inhabit- 
ants of Cuba." — Admiral Dewey. 

A. R. 



